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As They View It 


The Passing of the Fightin’ Editor 


HERE have been and still are editors and owners who believe that the news- 
paper has a mission to serve the people. They hold the idea that publicity 
is the greatest moral force in the world, and that the power of publicity 
wielded by newspapers should be devoted to the public welfare. In the words of 
the late Joseph Pulitzer, it ought to be used to ‘fight predatory wealth and preda- 
tory poverty.’ 
* * * 

“That is an attractive ideal, but it does not find a place in the journalism of 
today. The modern newspaper is a costly organization. It takes large revenue to 
keep it going; it must make profits. It is a big business, combining industry and 
commerce. It produces a commodity and offers it for sale. Circulation is the basis 
of advertising and both are the measures of newspaper prosperity. Therefore, get 
circulation and advertising by all means. 


+ * * 


“There are newspapers, to be sure, which gain public confidence and support 
by public service, but that is a slow process, not in accord with modern business 
methods. Quick returns are wanted. Please everybody. Offend nobody. Give 
the public news—the news that in the opinion of the proprietor and his subservient 
staff the people ought to have. What attracts and pleases the public nowadays? 
Entertainment, of course. Consider the theater. The legitimate drama is passing 
and giving way to vaudeville and the movies—light, frothy, sensational, suggestive, 
and entertaining. So with the newspaper. Give the public catchy features, com- 
ics, fiction, scandals, pictures, particularly of half-nude women, contributions with 
big names. Like every other business, the newspaper follows the economic law 
of quantity production. The syndicates supply the quantity. Individuality and 
conviction are antiquated. 

7 aa * 

“When a rich man comes into possession of a newspaper he may not have any 
background of culture or experience, but he wants to enjoy the prestige and stand- 
ing of editor. Naturally, he wants to print the kind of newspaper he likes and his 
rich friends like. He hires talent to do the work to his taste. He doesn’t want 
his newspaper to injure his own or his friends’ interests, whatever they may be. 
He does not want his newspaper to be obnoxious to the round table of his club, 
where he and probably his better paid editors gather. In the mellow atmosphere 
of his club it seems foolish to pay attention to the inequities that oppress the com- 
mon people, or to feed their dissatisfactions and aspirations. It seems foolish to 
attack the interests of respectable men of wealth and influence who are shrewd 
enough and strong enough to profit by privilege and exploitation. They are the 
leaders and pillars of our social and economic system. The money-making game 
is the chief end of man. Ideals and ethics are the illusions of the irresponsible and 


unsuccessful! 
* * * 


“The fighting editor? Bah! The mission of journalism—humbug! The code 
of ethics—an admirable gesture! Circulation, advertising, profits—these are sub- 
stantial. worth-while ends and rewards of the newspaper business of today.”— 
George S. Johns, associate editor of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, in the Bulletin of 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
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Pitfalls of Confidences 


Beware of the News Source That Would Seal Your Lips, Advises This Reporter 


By PAUL KENNEDY 


Editorial Department, The Oklahoman -Times 


F all the pitfalls in the path 

of a cub reporter, the deep- 

est and most fatal, to my 
mind, is that of confidences. 

Tradition has it that the seal of 
confidence is always held sacred by 
the reporter. And that same tradi- 
tion is the undoing of many an other- 
wise fine newspaper man. The ma- 
jority of reporters will not betray 
a confidence, however. Whether this 
is through a sense of honor or sense 
of preservation, I am not in a posi- 
tion to say. 

From the above it probably will 
be inferred that the writer is not an 
“old-timer” in newspaper work. That 
is true and therein is a significant 
point. The so-called “hardened” re- 
porter, after passing through the 
trials and tribulations of apprentice- 
ship, thinks the elementary difficul- 
ties too trivial to mention. As a con- 
sequence the cub is forced to “learn 
through the nose.” 

When I mention lack of experience, 
however, I do not include the sub- 
ject with which I am now dealing. 
Being damned with a sort of Polly- 
anna complex, I spent my first few 
months on the staff of a morning pa- 
per going about listening to the trou- 
bles of others consoling them to the 
best of my ability. So well did I 
succeed that news sources would fig- 
uratively weep on my shoulder and 
dish out all the office dirt 
confidentially, you know. 

Before I had reformed into a lip- 
curling, iron-hearted police report- 


er, I had been the victim of almost 
every conceivable type of confidence, 
“alas for my credulous fancy.” 

In the first place, there is nothing 
more logical than the average begin- 
ner’s reasoning in accepting confi- 
dences. He is put on a strange run 
and knows that he is supposed to 
“bring home the bacon.” In most 
instances he is put against a man who 
is familiar with the run, making his 
work doubly difficult. 

As a consequence, the cub is in- 
evitably flattered 
when his news 
sources come to 
him with confi- 





Scooped! 


ERE is a corking good 
tH article on a problem that 
has faced every reporter 
and will continue to face him 
in the future. How shall he 
treat confidences? Accept or 
reject them? 
Paul Kennedy, a graduate 
of the University of Okla- 
homa, relates frankly what 
he thinks of the problem and 
how accepting a confidence 
led to his being scooped. | 
What sort of a problem 
have YOU faced? What was 
your decision? What sort of 
a solution can you pass on to 
others? 














dential tips. He feels that he is “get- 
ting on.” Whether or not what he 
knows can be printed, he is proud 
in the knowledge that the undercov- 
er workings of his run are at his very 
finger tips. Sadly enough, though, his 
mere being on the “inside” has put 
him woefully on the “outside,” so 
far as service to his paper is con- 
cerned. 


ET me illustrate with a little 

story: 

While covering police for the pa- 
per with which I am now connected, 
two of a band of six bank robbers 
were arrested and held in the city 
jail. We have two jails, one city 
and the other county. The suspects 
are kept in the city jail until ar- 
raignment and then transferred. 

These two fellows continued thei 
stay in the city jail and both my op- 
position and myself knew that they 
were being held for State’s evidence. 
But what my opposition failed to find 
out, and what I did find out, was that 
the two fellows had made written 
confessions to the chief of police and 
the county attorney. 

To appreciate the importance of 
this one should know the _ back- 
ground of the case. The bandits had 
perpetrated one of the boldest rob- 
beries known in the history of the 
state. They had waylaid a messen- 
ger on his way from the Federal Re- 
serve bank. Four men were posted 
at corners of the intersection at 
which the robbery was committed. 








Two others boarded the messenger’s 
car, shot him in the shoulder and 
fled with $75,000. The six escaped 
through the downtown noonday 
traffic. The two I mentioned were 
captured after three weeks’ inten- 
sive search. 

I had found out about the confes- 
sion because of my friendship with 
the chief. He told me, naturally, “in 
the strictest confidence,” and the con- 
fessions were locked securely in the 
station vault with the understanding 
that I was to get the break when the 
time came for release. 

The most astounding thing about 
the affair was that I never told the 
city editor of the confessions. So 
well were they “sewed up” that I had 
all but forgotten them .. . only 
to be rudely reminded. The oppo- 
sition, one fine day, broke the story 
all over page one, and while I was 
able to save some of the meat out 
of the fire by getting a verbatim 
confession as against the generalized 
story of the opposition, we were 
beaten badly. 

The opposition’s men, not being 
hampered by confidences, were able 
to pry around. On a “hunch,” they 
called up the county attorney and 
intimated that the police chief had 
told of the confessions. By playing 
both ends against the middle, they 
rode in an easy winner. 


O say bluntly, “Beware of confi- 

dences from news sources,” 
amounts to saying, “Beware of bit- 
ing dynamite caps.” Every reporter 
knows that either is dangerous but, 
curiously enough, a sane man who 
would not even entertain a thought 
of biting a dynamite cap will walk 
cheerfully into the rankest confidence 
snare. 

I recently overheard a much 
plagued news source remark, “There 
was a time when I tried to keep news 
from reporters when I did not want 
it published. Now I rush to them 
with the news . in confidence. 
That always holds them.” 

There is nothing more depressing 
to a city editor, I should think, than 
to have a perfectly good story dan- 
gled under his nose and not be able to 
get it under his nervous pencil point. 
In view of this fact, there is no surer 
way to incur violent distrust than 
to say to him, “Now here’s a whale 
of a story, only I can’t break it yet 

it was told to me in confi- 
dence.” 

You may as well tell him, “I know 
of a place where we can both clean 
up enough money to retire from this 
silly game of making deadlines 
only I mustn’t tell.” 
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So far as I know there is only one 
redeeming quality in journalistic 
death through overacceptance of 
confidences; it is a painless death. 
The victim expires without a groan. 
He comes down to the office some 
fine morning, full of the joy of life 
and living and finds the 
“pink” slip in his mail box. There 
is no rough language, no bodily in- 
jury, no kicking or fuming, he’s just 
“through.” 

This can be explained much in the 
same manner as slow poisoning. One 
starts in with a minor dose and with 
perseverance can continue to take 
certain kinds of poison until he has 
reached an astounding capacity. So 
it is with confidences. A little one 
leads to a larger one until the cub 
reporter’s noble bosom hides secrets 
the magnitude of which would jar 
even the literary editor loose from 
his equilibrium. He is saturated with 
confidences. 


T is not for me to suggest a remedy 

to this situation. Goodness knows 
that I haven’t sufficiently mastered 
it myself as yet. However, I have 
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found that nothing is quite so effec- 
tive as brutal frankness. 

For instance, a few days ago, a 
publicity director for a state-wide 
utility firm on my run said, “I won- 
der if I could show you a letter in 
strictest confidence?” It so happen- 
ed that we were expecting a release 
of this company’s budget for the new 
year and considerable importance 
was attached to it inasmuch as it 
would outline the amount of work 
to be done by the company in sev- 
eral state cities. I had a feeling that 
the letter had some connection with 
the budget and as such naturally 
wanted to know all about it. 

With this at stake, I gulped sev- 
eral times and fought off the temp- 
tation which, undeniably, had me 
swaying. After weighing it back and 
forth, I finally said, “No, Charlie, if 
it’s worth a story I’d rather not have 
it in confidence.” I did _ suggest, 
however, that we might look it over 
and see if there wasn’t some way to 
break it without all the confidence 
clauses. 

Surprisingly enough, he agreed and 
handed me the letter. It wasn’t any- 
thing about the budget nor was it of 
any particular importance. I don’t 
remember now if I even wrote a brief 
on the matter. But this just goes to 
show that if you’re firm (and tact- 
ful) the other fellow is more like- 
ly to give in than not. At least it’s 
worth a trial. 

Why not figure it out in this light? 
The fellow who wishes to take you 
into his confidence, no doubt, is a 
friend. He is trying to do you a 
good turn. Then why should he put 
you in the embarrassing position of 
stopping up all avenues of approach 
to a story? 

Doubtlessly, the thought of your 
telling your would-be informant that 
you would rather not take his con- 
fidential tip but would prefer to try 
to get the story from some other 
source, strikes you as being the 
height of effrontery. But it is not 
nearly so brazen es the thing your 
friend is trying to do. He would tie 
your hands and seal your lips while 
your opposition is burrowing all 
around and beneath you. 

This article, like most other arti- 
cles dealing with intangible quanti- 
ties, is too sweeping in its scope. Nat- 
urally, there are times when one must 
accept confidences to make any head- 
way. There are confidences that 
won’t get one into trouble just as 
there are loaded guns that will 
“click” instead of shoot. And, it 
seems to me, the percentage is about 
the same in both instances. 





























Mouthpieces of Industry 


House Organs Fill a Vital Place and They Offer Opportunities 
By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


Assistant Editor, The Hawthorne Microphone 


SK the question, “Why have 
an employee publication?” of 
a distracted house-organ ed- 
itor, who is trying to get an article 
on the new thrift plan approved by 
the president of the company and at 
the same time make the approaching 
deadline, and he probably will an- 
swer with a laconic, ““Yeah, why?” 

Yet the house organ, or employee 
publication, is no longer a newcomer 
in the field of journalism. To all in- 
tents and purposes it is here to stay. 
It has a vital place in both business 
and industry. Although sometimes 
referred to as an “employee” maga- 
zine or newspaper, it should be un- 
derstood from the start that as long 
as the publication is sponsored by the 
company that it represents, it is, 
strictly speaking, the management’s 
paper or magazine and will reflect to 
a considerable extent the policies and 
news of the company from the man- 
agement’s point of view. And right- 
ly so. 

Therefore, the true function of the 
company house organ, be it a week- 
ly newspaper or a monthly magazine, 
is essentially that of education. It 
must educate the employee to the 
policies, developments and progress 
of the company, and, in turn, it should 
show the management what the em- 
ployee is doing in the interest of 
himself and his job. The success of 
a house organ, then, is measured in 
terms of the degree of mutual un- 
derstanding existing between man- 
agement and employee in the par- 
ticular business or industrial class 
that it serves. It should promote 
loyalty, cooperation, and pride of ac- 
complishment among its readers, 
from the president of the company 
on down to the newest office boy or 
shop hand. 

But, you ask, why can’t all this 
education and cooperation be attain- 
ed through word of mouth and per- 
sonnel departments? The answer is 
that business and industry have 
grown so large that the management 
can no longer maintain its person- 
ality. It needs an official, but 
friendly “mouthpiece.” The house 
organ is the answer to this need. It 


can speak for the company and about 
the firm with an authority and ac- 
curacy that will win both the confi- 
dence and respect of the employee, 
just as a well edited and interesting- 





First-Hand Information 


HOSE writers or business 
T men interested in house 

organs will find that 
George A. Brandenburg, as- 
sistant editor of The Haw- 
thorne Microphone at the 
Hawthorne Works of the 
Western Electric Company 
in Chicago, has gone into the 
subject very thoroughly in 
this article. 

Mr. Brandenburg previous- 
ly has contributed “Some- 
thing for Nothing,” an article 
on a community newspaper, 
and “Imagine My Embar- 
rassment,” one of the “con- 
fession” series, to The Quill. 

He was graduated from 
Northwestern University, 
where he acted as university 
correspondent for the Chi- 
cago Evening Post and was 
a desk editor on the Daily 
Northwestern. Previously, 
while a student at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, he was a 
reporter for the Champaign 
News-Gazette. He also was 
sports editor and general as- 
signment man for the Elgin 
(Ill.) Courier-News for two 
years. He entered the house- 
organ field on his graduation 
from Northwestern. 











ly written newspaper wins the devo- 
tion of its readers. 

Further expression of this same 
thought is made by the Policyhold- 
ers Service Bureau of the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company. The 
bureau comments on house organs as 
follows: 

“In many organizations, the em- 
ployee magazine, or internal house 
organ, occupies an important place 
in the program to maintain satisfac- 
tory relations between management 
and employees. The idea is not a 


new one. Publications of this type 


have been issued for many years 
New house organs are appearing at 
frequent Many 
tined for a long and successful ex- 
Others fall by the wayside, 
due often to the failure of those re- 
sponsible to apply the fundamental 


principles of 


intervals. are des- 


istence. 


successful employee- 
magazine building.” 

The house organ is a part of the 
“new idea” in personnel manage- 
ment that has grown year by year 
until today it is as important to the 
success of industry and business as 
are production schedules, machinery, 
safety appliances, and the hundred 
and one other things that go to make 
up the industrial age in which we 
live. 

“Our company is a firm believer in 
the worth of house organs,” states 
C. W. Bergquist, superintendent of 
Public Relations at the Hawthorne 
Works of the Western Electric Com- 
pany. “We have bi-weekly newspa- 
pers for the personnel at our various 
works and a monthly magazine for 
the employees of the entire company. 
The value of these publications is 
considered very great from the man- 


agement’s and 


standpoint, experi- 
enced editors and writers are em- 
ployed to publish periodicals that 


will reflect credit on the telephone 
industry.” 


ITH this as an 

the field of house-organ re- 
porting and editing, let us consider 
what opportunities there are for col- 
lege-trained men in this specialized 
phase of modern journalism. 

When the pioneer house organs 
first came into existence, it was diffi- 
cult to find men within the ranks who 
were both conversant with the com- 
pany’s policies and at the same time 
had sufficient journalistic training to 
make them competent editors. Many 
publications died a natural death due 
to the inability of the management to 
obtain men or women who could put 
out a paper or magazine that was 
both purposeful, from the company’s 
standpoint, and at the same time in- 


introduction to 
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teresting from the point of view of 
the employee. 

Newspaper men were gradually 
imported into this new field of jour- 
nalism. Hard-boiled newspaper re- 
porters and city editors, schooled in 
the daily routine of getting today’s 
news today and “to hell with the 
other guy as far as tomorrow is con- 
cerned” did not prove to be the ideal 
answer to the company’s need for 
a competent house-organ editor. Men 
with a knowledge of newspaper tech- 
nique, yet who possessed a deeper 
insight into human nature and with 
an intelligent restraint in regard to 
“spilling the beans” before the prop- 
er time, were the satisfactory answer 
to this difficult assignment. 

The job of being a house-organ ed- 
itor is no sinecure. It requires brains 
and patience. Human understanding 
and sympathy, and the ability to se- 
cure the support of the management 
and the confidence of the personnel 
are important qualifications for an 
editor. He should also possess the 
ability to obtain cooperation from 
others. The successful house-organ 
editor usually needs a good knowl- 
edge of the organization and a wide 
acquaintance among the employees; 
an understanding of psychology; and 
some familiarity with modern labor 
movements. Experience has shown 
an inside man to be preferred if he 
can write, but a man who has had 
no experience as an editor, and lit- 
tle as a writer, seldom has been suc- 
cessful. 

A house-organ editor, or his as- 
sistant, with a college education has 
an added asset that will aid him ma- 
terially in planning and editing his 
publication. For no business or in- 
dustry prospers that does not pro- 
gress; and progress, in turn, means 
research and new developments. The 
editor must be able to explain and 
interpret these new inventions and 
changes to the satisfaction of every- 
one concerned. 

In turn, the editor earns for him- 
self a position that is much more 
secure and stable than the average 
newspaper job. He has regular work- 
ing hours and is not constantly har- 
assed by that “old devil deadline.” 
Then too, the house organ editor has 
more time to do his work and is un- 
der less strain, and, consequently, 
does not usually present that “burn- 
ed-out” appearance at 50, when many 
managing editors are being relegated 
to the copy desk. 

The editor’s pay is al- 
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paper field. A survey of salaries paid 
managing editors, presented recently 
to the Inland Press Association, shows 
that in cities between 15,000 and 20,- 
000 population, the weekly stipend is 
$57 for daily newspapers. A conserva- 
tive estimate on the average salary 
paid to house-organ editors, based on 
a questionnaire sent to 43 editors, is 
$300 a month. Of course, this amount 
varies, with editors of small publica- 
tions receiving less, and those editing 
papers and magazines for large con- 
cerns making considerably more. 


O the young journalism graduate 

leaving school in June, aspiring 
to be a political writer, foreign cor- 
respondent, or special writer of one 
sort or other, the house-organ field 
may, at first thought, seem to be a 
trifle effeminate. This type of jour- 
nalism, it is true, lacks the glamour 
and punch associated with the rat- 
tle and buzz of the city newsroom 
busy at its daily task of preparing 
and serving “red-hot” to the public 
the crimes, heroisms, failures, tri- 
umphs, and foibles of mankind. 

With due respect to J. Charles Poe, 
executive editor of the Chattanooga 
News, who, in a recent article in 
THE QUILL, asked the pertinent ques- 
tion, “Where Are the Good Report- 
ers?” I maintain that to the serious- 
minded young man who desires to 
achieve and maintain his place in the 
present economic order, the house- 
organ field offers an opportunity that 
merits consideration. The trend in 
modern metropolitan journalism and 
press associations seems to be toward 
mergers and capitalizing upon the 
brains and genius of a few of the 
country’s most brilliant writers. The 
balance of the news-gathering forces 
is made up largely of just ordinary 
chaps who are given little chance to 
advance very far in their chosen pro- 
fession and who certainly are not 
overly paid for their unassuming part 
in collecting and writing the day’s 
grist of news. 

My point is that house-organ edit- 
ing offers just as much professional 
satisfaction as daily newspaper work. 
There is just as interesting “copy” 
in business and industrial firms as 
can be unearthed by an ambitious, 
but hapless young reporter, working 
for a big city daily. It is true, of 
course, that newspaper training aids 
materially in helping a house-organ 
reporter or assistant editor learn his 
new job. On the other hand, news- 





so better on the average 
than that paid his col- 
leagues in the daily news- 
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paper experience alone does not 
make a person a successful editor of 
a house organ. There is plenty to 
learn, but a college journalist can 
acquaint himself with the peculiar 
problems of his paper with compar- 
atively little trouble. 

A house organ, either newspaper or 
magazine, may be likened to a com- 
munity paper. The particular indus- 
trial or commercial concern is the ed- 
itor’s “community.” He must put out 
a publication that interests his read- 
ers, or his paper fails as an effective 
organ as far as the company is con- 
cerned, and the editor will be out of 
a job. This means that he must know 
his “community.” The activities of 
the personnel, both individually and 
collectively and the company’s prod- 
ucts, methods of production, and dis- 
tribution, and its relations with the 
public in general, all afford editorial 
material for the enterprising house- 
organ editor. 

One editor of a successful house 
organ states that an effective em- 
ployee magazine has four major 
functions, namely: (1) a medium of 
communication between employer and 
employee on company policies; (2) 
an organ of inspiration for the em- 
ployee; (3) a medium to assist in the 
education of the employee; (4) a 
means of recreation for him and his 
family. Although methods of carry- 
ing out these four functions differ 
widely, they may be considered as 
underlying principles, and the re- 
sults are surprisingly gratifying. 

The house-organ editor’s “commu- 
nity” does not have to be exception- 
ally large, such as the 30,000 persons 
at the Hawthorne Works of the West- 
ern Electric Company, or the 65,000 
employees in the entire company, 
who receive the monthly magazine. 
Some well edited and exceedingly 
attractive employee publications have 
as small a circulation as 250. 


N idea of the wide scope of the 

house organ can be realized 
when one considers that in Chicago 
there is an Industrial Relations Ed- 
itors Association, composed of edi- 
torial representatives from nearly 50 
companies in the city. This group 
meets once a month to discuss house- 
organ problems. The organization 
includes an imposing array of com- 
panies, ranging from a weekly re- 
gional railroad newspaper to a 
monthly magazine for a loop apart- 
ment hotel. Among the companies 
represented in this asso- 








ciation are the following: 
Allerton House; Amer- 

ican Farming; American 

(Continued on page 15) 























Measuring Men For Feature Work 


Revealing How a Great Press Association 
Built Its Feature Staff and Fills Vacancies 


By W. F. BROOKS 


General Feature Editor, The Associated Press 


ANY newspaper men have 

the feeling that a feature ed- 

itor or feature writer has a 
glorious time; that he leads a life of 
comparative ease and contentment 
far from the rigorous deadlines of 
daily newspaperdom. There doubt- 
less are some feature workers who 
enjoy such freedom, but I have found 
that in an organization such as The 
Associated Press Feature Services 
the duties are as exacting as those in 
almost any spot news job. 

Each man on our staff must un- 
derstand picture values and art 
treatment for newspaper use; must 
have a knowledge of typography, of 
engraving processes, stereotyping, and 
printing, and he should be able to 
consider promotion and costs. 

This sounds like a large order. It 
is. Our proof sheets are sent to press 
on schedule just as a newspaper 
sends its editions. The difference is 
that in them the material must stand 
and be as attractive five days from 
now as it is today. It takes that long 
for the mails to carry the packages 
to all of our newspapers. 

At more than 30 points throughout 
the country The Associated Press 
Feature Services maintain emergen- 
cy facilities to supply matrices upon 
sudden notice and at seven cities we 
maintain feature men who service 
regional pictures in mat form regu- 
larly. 

In an emergency, when a big story 
is breaking, the feature editors of 
The Associated Press must think of 
the picture angles. If it happens to 
be on a holiday or a Sunday, they 
must know what engraving and 
stereotyping facilities are available. 
They must have some idea of the 
cost of calling in crews to handle 
the servicing of matrices. They must 
gauge this expense against the worth 
of the picture to newspaper editors. 

One picture telephotoed and serv- 
iced at five or six points to insure 
quicker distribution in mat form may 
cost hundreds of dollars. Sometimes 
events are scheduled and later de- 
velopments upset plans so that huge 


expense has been incurred for noth- 
ing. The feature editor in each re- 
gional point must know when to rec- 
ommend dismissal of his crews if 
something goes wrong, as well as 
when to call them in. 


HEN The Associated Press Fea- 

ture Services were established 
four years ago last January, they 
gave to the executives entrusted with 
their development a unique and 
rather difficult problem in the mat- 
ter of personnel. From the outset 
the growth of the services was so 
rapid that at times jobs were going 
begging for want of knowledge of the 
right persons to carry them forward. 
In that relatively short span of time 


the staff increased from eight to 
nearly eighty editors, writers and 
artists. 


The original staff was made up of 
men trained on the regular news 
staff of The Associated Press. Only 
a few of them had direct experience 
in the feature field, but it was felt 
that if they were competent as news- 
paper men; if they could judge fea- 
tures, pictures and special articles 
from the viewpoint of newspaper ed- 
itors; they would provide the view- 
point necessary to the proper devel- 
opment of such a_ supplementary 
service. That policy so justified it- 
self that today it is the basis upon 
which new men are selected. A 
thorough knowledge of newspaper 
practice and background, rather than 
a superficial or secondhand experi- 
ence in feature syndicate work, is the 
test we try to apply to an applicant 
for a staff position. 

We no longer demand that a pros- 
pective staff member have experi- 
ence on the regular staff of The As- 
sociated Press, although a familiarity 
with the organization and its set-up 
naturally is to be desired. The two 
units work so closely together that 
there is a great deal to be gained by 
this. 

In addition to the regular staff, we 
have a contributing staff of special 
writers and artists who, outstanding 


in one particular field, may be en- 
gaged to develop material for the 
service. The regular staff members 
must judge the value of this 
tributed copy for newspaper use and 
then present it in such a way 
attract the editor and his readers. 

After the first two years, the fea- 
ture services were sufficiently well 
established and an adequate nucleus 
had been formed so that we could 
take men direct from newspapers and 
train them in our Most of 
them were young, many of them had 
college educations, and all of them 
had actual experience as working 
newspaper men. Several since have 
been transferred to positions of re- 
sponsibility on the regular news staff 
of The Associated Press, several have 
entered the foreign field, and several! 
have developed as specialists in the 
fields of science, sports, agriculture, 
aviation and columning. They 
come from all sections of the 
try and from all sizes and types of 
newspapers. None of them, of course, 
does all of the things I have outlined 
as an expert, but he does 
them—is forced to consider 
be successful. 

The Associated Press believes that 
a man will do his best work in a 
field in which he has special interest 
All staff men 


preferences and from this source we 


con- 


as to 


methods. 


have 


coun- 


consider 
them to 


are invited to state their 


learn of many men who have a spe- 
cial interest in feature work. If pos- 
sible, we give preference to these 


regular staff men in considering ap- 
plicants for a position in the 
service. 

We keep in fairly close touch with 
our member newspaper publishers 
and editors. Many of them have 
veloped men and passed them along 
to us, feeling that they would benefit 
as a result of placing a good man 
where his work would show 
newspapers. 


feature 


de- 


in their 


E try to interview all applicants 
and to keep in touch with 
likely prospects when they write to 


(Continued on page 15) 








Newspaper Men Must Keep 





Aloof 


This Reporter Takes Exception to the “Sentiments” of an Ex- 
Newspaper Man Which Appeared in The Quill for March 


By CHARLES GARDNER BENNETT 


N “ex-newspaper man” re- 

cently took a look back ten 

years to the time when he 
was a reporter. Then, through the 
columns of THe Quit, he enunciated 
his conclusion that the newspaper 
was “the most backward and stupid 
organization in the upper strata of 
American business life.” 

Without wishing to disagree too 
violently with the gentleman, I ven- 
ture the assertion that the newspa- 
per is not backward (except pos- 
sibly in the matter of the reporters’ 
pay), but rather is so far ahead of 
its time as an institution and a pro- 
fession that American business 
scarcely understands it. 

Usually it is the man too close to 
the woods who “cannot see the for- 
est for the trees,” but this time it 
proves to be the man at a distance. 
Our friend has wandered so far from 
the vocation once his that now, 
after ten years in another kind of 
work, he is out of tune with the prob- 
lems, the ideas and the conceptions 
that confronted and still confront 
those who were once his colleagues. 

I wonder what first springs into 
the mind of a veteran journalist when 
he sees his newspaper measured by 
the same standard as a pickle fac- 
tory, a paint and varnish establish- 
ment, or the floral industry. It is 
unlikely that he opens his newspa- 
per and sees each story, no longer as 
one element contributing to form a 
perfect whole, but as an individual 
item of production. 

Maybe the city editor, upon read- 
ing the iconoclastic doctrine of your 
correspondent, sits down and thinks 
mournfully of his job as making up 
each day a can of pickles. Perhaps 
he sees himself selecting each little 
cucumber individually and determin- 
ing just what shall be its position in 
relation to the other pickles. 

Possibly our former confrere has 
read his newspaper so often while 
consuming his soup that he thinks of 
it as much akin to a bowl of steam- 
ing hot broth. Perhaps such an at- 
titude explains his contention that 
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Counterpoint 


N attack on the aloofness 
A of newspaper men wasa 

major point of the ar- 
ticle “These Are My Senti- 
ments,” written by an ex- 
newspaper man, which ap- 
peared in the March issue of 
The Quill. 

Charles Gardner Bennett, 
who has been a member of 
the staff of the New York 
Times since 1929, takes issue 
with this point and others in 
the accompanying article. His 
work has had to do chiefly 
with municipal affairs and 
civic organizations. His re- 
marks concerning the latter 
are not so complimentary. 

Mr. Bennett’s journalistic 
experiences began in high 
school and continued at Nor- 
wich University and Colum- 
bia University. He was a re- | 
porter for 14 months on the | 
Evening Banner at Benning- 
ton, Vermont, and later acted 
as editor of the paper for a 
short period. At present he 
is connected with the Brook- 
lyn office of The Times. 











the newspaper industry should be 
conducted along the lines of the soup 
industry. But he must remember 
that the two products are not “dish- 
ed out” quite the same. And a pa- 
per will never have quite the same 
ingredients one day that it had the 
day before. 

No, whatever we do we must not 
confuse our newspapers with our 
pickle factories—or even with our 
fishing industry, even though the lat- 
ter may sometimes be thought to have 
some elements in common with cer- 
tain elements of our present-day 
public press. 

Rather, a newspaper is a _ thing 
apart, and it must remain so if it is 
to maintain in its news columns, and 
to some extent on its editorial page, 
an independent, unbiased and abso- 
lutely fearless policy. The real news- 
paper man knows this. He knows 


that for every “friend” he gains for 
his paper by carefully schooled cour- 
tesy and polished manners, he gains 
or loses ten friends for his paper by 
the kind of material he puts into it. 

Let no one think that I deprecate 
the importance of politeness on the 
part of a reporter on an assignment. 
Courtesy naturally is important, not 
only that the paper may be fairly 
represented, but also that the news- 
paper man himself may pave the way 
for a smoother and more successful 
coverage of his story. But this is 
quite elementary. The average and 
above average reporter knows that 
he must be at least relatively con- 
genial if he is to “make good” on an 
assignment. If he stays on outside 
work very long, he is more than 
likely to make himself agreeable, 
even if doing so is not natural to him. 

Unless he takes our modern news- 
paper men (I am not now referring to 
those of ten years ago) as first-class 
idiots, our ‘“ex-newspaper man” 
friend will realize that the days of 
stealing photographs off pianos and 
hiding behind curtains to eavesdrop 
on a secret meeting are gone, except 
so far as the tabloids and certain 
“one-syllable” newspapers are con- 
cerned. And these organs, he may 
be sure, no more represent true jour- 
nalism as practiced in our cities than 
do the city rooms presented to us in 
those of the current moving pictures 
which purport to give the dear pub- 
lic an idea of what the typical news- 
paper office is like “behind the 
scenes.” 

As far as the newspaper’s self-ad- 
vertising is concerned, I believe the 
“ex-newspaper man” must have been 
thinking again of the newspapers of 
ten years ago when he declared that 
they hold strictly aloof from the pub- 
lic and seem reluctant to have the 
citizenry know much about their 
inner workings. As new inventions 
have tended to eliminate the messy 
and disagreeable features of the me- 
chanics of the publication of a news- 
paper, as intricate machines have 
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Yarns From the City Room 


HEN the last home edition 

has gone in, or during the 

gap between editions on a 
Saturday night, the denizens of the 
city room frequently tip back their 
chairs, light up the “fags,” “cobs” or 
what not and get down to some se- 
rious yarnin’. 

“Remember when—” starts off some 
one and the session is well under 
way. Veterans chuckle, grow vehe- 
ment or sentimental as episodes of 
their journalistic background are re- 
called for the assembly. Cubs and 
others not much farther along the 
newspaper trail listen with awe or 
envy and wonder if such adventures 
as these ever will befall them. 

“Down in St. Louis—’ a rotund 
copy-reader begins—when he gets a 
chance to get a word in edgewise. 

“That reminds me of one night 
when I was doing police in Chi- 
cago—” says another as he picks up 
the chain. 

It is then that the stories that never 
got into print, the story behind the 
story and the “breaks of the game” 
come to the surface. Some of the 
narrators confess boners, others tell 
of beats that were theirs and still 
others of dangerous or trying mo- 
ments. 





Yarn - Gatherer Susott 


O one likes a good story, 

particularly a newspaper 

story, better than Art 
Susott, city editor of the 
Athens (O.) Messenger and 
head of the laboratory of the 
Department of Journalism at 
Ohio University. He is round- 
ing out his second year in 
each post. 

Born in Evansville, Ind., 
he attended the School of 
Journalism at the University 
of Wisconsin and then re- 
turned to the Hoosier state 
to enter active newspaper 
work. He served on the 
staffs of the Evansville Cou- 
rier, the Evansville Journal 
and the Kokomo Dispatch. 
He then went to Springfield, 
O., where he was on the 
Daily News staff. From there 
he went to Athens. 

While at the University of 
Wisconsin, he operated a 
news bureau which supplied 
special articles and corre- 
spondence to newspapers and 
syndicates. 











Stories Picked Up Here and 
There as Newspaper Men 
Talked Shop 


By ART SUSOTT 


City Editor, The Athens (O.) Messenger 





From various points, some of these 
yarns have been collected for pres- 
entation in THe Qum.t. Draw up 
your chairs, the session is on. 

* * * 

MITH, see what happened at the 

West Side W. C. T. U. meeting 
this afternoon,” the managing editor 
of the Evansville Courier & Journal, 
Evansville, Ind., instructed a cub re- 
porter about six years ago. Smith 
reached for a telephone and procured 
the story. 

Next day upon reaching the edi- 
torial rooms, the reporter heard the 
society editor laughingly say, “Smith, 
you sure pulled a boner.” 

“What’s up now?” Smith asked. 

“Remember the story about the 
West Side W. C. T. U.? The woman 
who spoke did not talk upon “Teeth 
and Their Protection’ as you report- 
ed, but upon ‘Peace and Arbitration.’ 
Furthermore, she has false teeth.” 

On the telephone, Smith, usually 
careful in receiving news, had mis- 
understood the W. C. T. U. secre- 
tary. 

* * * 
OM WALLACE, of the Louisville 
Times, tells this one: 

“I believe my greatest boner as a 
reporter was made in writing a news 
lead in a style not adapted to the 
needs of the publication for which 
it was written, and believing that I 
knew more than the city editor on 
how the lead should be written. 

“The occasion was Louisville’s first 
horse show after the manner of New 
York horse shows, just after the gay 
’90’s. My lead began with the asser- 
tion that Louisville society with its 
first horse show was like a youth 
with his first silk hat, conscious of 
new dignity and importance, but 
lacking in savoir faire. 

“T shall never forget the amaze- 
ment and disgust of my city editor, a 
man of modest education but good 
newspaper training. He had more 
than once bawled me out for using 


‘too damned many literary words 
that half the readers don’t under- 
stand’ . . . the sign manual of the 
beginner. 

“*You may keep that as a souvenir 
of the occasion,’ said the city editor, 
handling me my chef d’oeuvre. 

“I was too bumptious to feel crest- 
fallen. I copied my lead cleanly, 
sent it to Town Topics, saw it the 
next week, without a word changed, 
in the column signed, The Saunterer. 
I received a check for $3. 

“I thought I had been vindicated. 
I was entirely wrong. No daily in 
Louisville—there were six dailies then 
—would have published my lead.” 

* * # 
OUIS LUDLOW, congressman from 
the Seventh Indiana District, who 
was a Washington correspondent for 
more than a score of years before he 
left the press gallery for the floor 
of the House, recalls an incident in 





his early newspaper days that 
brought him ridicule for months 
after the error was made. He tells 
the story in his book “From Corn- 
field to Press Gallery.” 

It was a simple assignment, yet a 
highly important one that caused 
the trouble. A widely known Cath- 
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Now You Tell One 


RTHUR SUSOTT has 
A started the ball rolling 
with some “Yarns From 
the City Room.” He collected 
them from various sources. 
Space limitations prevent- 
ed the use of all of the yarns 
that he had gathered to- 
gether for this article. More 
of them, and some good ones 
too, will appear in The Quiii 
for June under the title 
“More City-Room Yarns.” 
What is the prize yarn you 
have heard in the city room? 
What was the worst “boner” 
you ever pulled or heard of 
some one else pulling? What 
was the funniest yarn you 
ever heard? 


Why not pass them on to 
the rest of The Quill circle— 
providing, of course, that they 
are of a suitable nature to 
print? No blanks, no prizes 
or checks are offered. Your 
offering must be simply as 
one good story-teller to an- 
other. It’s your turn now. 

















WHEN KILLERS CALLED 


EWSPAPER writing and re- 
porting fifty years ago had not 
attained the dignity of a “pro- 

fession.” There were no journalists, 
but reporters in plenty to meet the 
then limited demand. In those days, 
practically all newspaper workers in 
the editorial department had gradu- 
ated into their station in life by the 
process once described by the late 
Charles A. Dana, editor of the New 
York Sun, who said that the making 
of a good newspaper man was in 
“eating ink and sleeping on the paper 
stock.” 

And there were men who had risen 
to eminence in the making of news- 
papers through that very process, at 
least so far as sleeping upon the pa- 
per stock was concerned. 

Half century ago the number of 
newspapers in Texas was limited, be- 
cause the development of the state 
was limited. Buffalo still roamed the 
plains west of Abilene and Indian 
forays had not wholly ceased. But 
the papers there held a high place 
in the esteem of the people and 
they had not become terror-stricken 
by libel suits and judgments for 
damages resulting from alleged libels. 
These newspapers reported things as 
they occurred, calling names and, in- 
cidentally, interspersing what now 
would be a plain news item with 
side-bar editorial comments upon the 
character and conduct of the figures 
in their news reports. 


OMETIMES a quick-shooting kill- 

er would come to “see the edi- 
tor,” but in most cases he went away 
humbled and repentant. Even the 
notorious Ben Thompson once went 
to see the editor of the Austin States- 
man, which had printed some reports 
about his promiscuous and fatal 
shooting escapades as well as about 
his condition of sobriety and, in par- 
ticular, his unprovoked attack in the 
streets of Austin upon a reporter for 
the Statesman. Ben had made known 
that he would clean out the whole 
Statesman force and undertook to 
make good his threat. 

When he entered the printing of- 
fice bent on murder he was met by 
the city editor. Thompson announced 
forthwith that he intended to kill 
him. Before carrying out this threat, 
he talked about how he had been as- 
sailed in the paper’s columns and 
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By JOHN R. LUNSFORD 


Editorial Department, 
The Temple Telegram 





Editor's Note 


T is withconsiderable 

pleasure that the Editors 

of The Quill present to the 
readers of the magazine the 
first of a series of articles 
written by John R. Lunsford, 
of the Temple (Texas) Tele- 
gram. 

Now 73 years of age, Mr. 
Lunsford is rounding out his 
fiftieth year of newspaper 
work. 

His reminiscences, which 
also are to appear in the 
Temple Telegram and pos- 
sibly in book form, will pre- 
sent a picture of newspaper 
work far different from that 
of today with telephotoed 
pictures, printers, high-speed 
presses and modern innova- 
tions. 











said he would not stand for it. Colo- 
nel Gaines, Colonel Cardwell and Joe 
Farnsworth joined the group and 
after some parley Thompson was 
made to understand that if he made 
a move to draw his guns about 25 
men were ready to pour bullets into 
him. And they were, because the 
Statesman boys had known that Ben 
would call. 

Finally, Thompson, with a warning 
to the newspaper men to be careful 
what they said about him in the fu- 
ture, left and a tragedy was averted. 

This Thompson incident in Austin 
was typical of what frequently hap- 
pened in those days in Texas news- 
paper offices, although the men who 
went to “see the editor” not always 
were so famous as killers and des- 
peradoes as was Ben Thompson. 


EVERAL years before this inci- 

dent, I had entered newspaper 
work at Waco on the Waco Examiner, 
then published by Maj. John Wesley 
Downs, Clarence and Harry W. Hub- 
by. With me it was not a case of 
“breaking” into the newspaper game 
but more nearly being “dragged” in- 
to it. I had only a few weeks pre- 
viously taken my examination for ad- 


mission to the Waco bar and was a 
briefless young barrister when J. G. 
Rowe, who had been news-gathering 
for the Examiner, departed for San 
Antonio to join the staff of the Ex- 
press. 

Judge Linn C. Alexander, in whose 
office I had read Blackstone, Coolidge 
on Torts, Greenleaf and other legal 
lore, had, in his days while waiting 
for retainers as a lawyer, done much 
work for the Examiner. So, when 
Clarence Hubby told him of his need 
for a reporter, the judge generously 
recommended his briefless student. 
Many years later, when I held the 
position of managing editor of the 
Galveston News, Judge Alexander 
said when I visited Waco in connec- 
tion with an important state political 
campaign, “I don’t know how good 
a newspaper man you have made, but 
I know you spoiled a . . . good 
lawyer.” 

When I entered the service of the 
Examiner I was told by Hubby that 
I was expected to cover the town and 
get the news, including courts, wed- 
dings, personals, business matters of 
interest and markets, because Waco 
at that time was the leading cotton 
market of interior Texas and handled 
thousands of bales of wagon-hauled 
cotton, which was sold on the public 
square. 

“If there is any fighting to be done,” 
he added, “we will attend to that 
down stairs.” There was some, but 
fortunately there was no tragedy. 

In covering the local news field, 
one of the requirements to be met by 
the reporter was to furnish one full 
column of “dash items.” These were 
short items about persons and things, 
preceded by an em dash, used with- 
out heads. When it is stated that 
the Examiner was an eight-column 
folio newspaper and its columns were 
24 inches long, the task of filling such 
a column in a town of 6,000 to 7,000 
population, can be imagined. 

All the type for the 32 columns 
was set by hand, the mechanical 
force consisting of eight compositors, 
one floor man to handle ads and a 
foreman. Of course there was a 
“devil.” One of the Ezxaminer’s 
“devils” of those days now is operat- 
ing a large printing plant in Waco. 

The forms were let down from the 
second-floor composing room through 
a slot in the floor and ceiling to the 
pressroom. The press was a “Coun- 
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News Was News in Old Texas 50 Years Ago, This 
Dean of Southwest Newspaper Men Declares . . . 


try Campbell.” Its motive power 
was “Buck,” a gigantic, brawny ne- 
gro who turned the huge flywheel. 
The paper was printed one side, or 
two pages, at a time. There was no 
deadline and what press dispatches 
the paper got were transmitted in 
skeletonized form, all articles, con- 
junctions and most adjectives being 
omitted in the interest of economy. 
This “press report” was taken by 
Western Union operators on “flimsy,” 
a gauzy paper upon which the teleg- 
raphers wrote with a stylus, taking 
several carbon copies at a time. 
Typical of the brevity and concise- 
ness of this press report, it is cus- 
tomary among old-timers to recall 
how the story of the girl who under- 
took to kindle a fire with kerosene 
was told. It was thus: “Girl, kero- 
sene, fire, explosion, dead.” Of course 
there was a date line. Out of this 
the news editor wove the tragic story 
of how a girl had been killed by the 
explosion of a can of kerosene with 
which she had tried to kindle a fire. 


ACO fifty years ago was well 

spread out and there were 
many “magnificent distances” for the 
reporter to plod over. A decrepit 
street-car service operated with mule 
power furnished a small measure of 
help in getting about and free car 
tickets were plentiful, as the Texas 
legislature had not yet essayed to 
choke off free passes. The ancient 
suspension bridge which spanned the 
Brazos River connecting East Waco 
and Waco’s only rail connection, the 
Houston & Texas Central, with the 
main town, however, was “hard- 
boiled,” being a toll bridge, and de- 
manded cash for every individual 
and animal that crossed it. 

The only means of transportation 
besides the mule-power street-car 
line was by private vehicles or pub- 
lic hacks, the latter four-seated car- 
riages for public hire. On occasions, 
the reporter resorted to this means 
of reaching fires or the scene of a 
killing or other big news item occur- 
ring late at night. 

The local reporter 
of half century ago 
was always included 
in invitations to wed- 
dings, church festivals 
and most social gath- 
erings. When it was to 
be a big wedding 
he was given full 









advance notice and was invited to 
make an inspection of the wedding 
presents, a complete list of which al- 
ways was part of wedding notices of 
those days. Then there was the wed- 
ding feast, and this writer recalls one 
notable one, in honor of the daughter 
of one of Waco’s leading merchants, 
who married a New Yorker. This 
nuptial banquet was spread on the 
stage of the local opera house and 
there were toasts, congratulations and 
good wishes, each of which was punc- 
tuated with copious drafts of “Extra 
Dry,” now forbidden under the pro- 
hibition laws. 
News was news in those days and 
a prominent citizen was so un- 
fortunate as to become entangled in 
the meshes of the law and his name 
was written on the court docket it 
went into type in the Waco Examiner. 
Theve were no favorites. The court 
publicity and news distribution ap- 
plied even to the proprietor of the 
paper, and it became the duty of the 
reporter on more than one occasion, 
when a new proprietor had succeed- 
ed the Hubbys and Major Downs, to 
print for a time almost daily the 
fights engaged in by his “boss.” This 
“Boss” then was Capt. John E. El- 
gin, still living in San Antonio and 
active in Republican politics in Texas. 
He was familiar to his Waco friends 
and associates as “Jack,” and when 
he bought the Waco Examiner he set 
on foot a hot fight on the fee system, 
a question with which the legislature 
at Austin even now is wrestling. 
His assaults on the system under 
which an accused person who was 
fined $1.00 for some petty law viola- 
tion was assessed an additional $12.09 
or $13.00 for “official fees,’ was re- 
sented by the officers who were bene- 
ficiaries of the system and fersonal 
combats were frequent. When asked 
about publishing reports of these 
combats in his paper, Elgin directed 
that they be published along with all 
other news and into the paper they 
went even when the “boss,” as hap- 
pened more often than not, got the 
worst of the encounter. 


if 


OST valuable 

of all the ex- 
periences in the 
newspaper field in 
those days were 
the personal con- 
tacts with all 





50 Years of News 


gins an unusual series of jour 
nalistic articles in this issue of 
The Quill, gained his first 
smell of printer’s ink and a taste 
for newspaper work in 1864, when 
his father rented a part of the great 
three-story brick residence of the 
Lunsfords in Charleston, S. C., to 
the Charleston Mercur 
The Mercury had been forced to 
move from its regular quarters in 
the lower part of the town by the 


Ji: R. LUNSFORD, who be- 


constant rain of shells being drop 
ped into the city by the Northern 
fleet. 


Young Lunsford began his news 
paper cereer by selling war extras 
of the Mercur at 50 cents each, 
Confederate money. He tells in his 
first article how he entered news 
paper work actively at Waco, Texas. 
This was in 1881. In 1884 he went 
to San Antonio where he worked 
on the Light 

It would take an article in itself 
to relate the different posts that 
Mr. Lunsford has held in various 
cities during the last half century 


Some of the high lights will be 
mentioned here. In 1885 he bought 
the Corsicana Evening Couricr and 


contracted for the first afternoon 
Associated Press revort in Texas 
He later sold the Cowricr and re 
turned to Waco where he worked 
for several years. 

Subsequently he went to Temple, 
Belton and then San Antonio In 
1890 he went to Galveston and be 
came market editor on the | 
He rose from desk to desk until he 
became managing editor in 1895 
Two years later he went to Fort 
Worth. Then came an association 
with the Times-Herald in Chicago 
He returned to Texas in 1898 and 
spent the next several years in 
Waco, Austin, San Antonio and 
Galveston. 

This was followed in 1900 by his 
return to Chicago and the /nter 
Ocean After a short time, he went 
to the Chicago Chronicle as a copy 
reader, rising successively to the 
head of the desk and a night city 
editorship. He was made city edi 
tor in the spring of 1906, a post he 
held until the following December, 
when, realizing that financial trou 
bles soon would close the C/ironicl 
he returned to Texas. 

ack in Texas, he joined the 
staff of the San Antonio Fxpress 
and was soon in the midst of things 
Later he went to the San Antonio 


Light, where he remained until he 
went to New Orleans as market 
editor of the Morning World. The 


paper was closed in 1908 and he 
went to St. Louis, where he joined 
the Globe-Democrat staff and later 
became city editor of the St. Louis 
Evening Star He remained on the 
Star until December, 1910, when he 
returned to San Antonio as manag 
ing editor of the Express 

In 1914 he became managing 
editor of the Houston Jelegran 
This went on the rocks a year later 
and he went to Austin as a legi 
lative correspondent for the Fort 
Worth Record and the Houston 
Post. In January, 1916, he became 
managing editor of the Austin 
American. In November, 1917, he 
returned to Temple, where he was 
associated with the Ferguson Forum, 
also the Temple Mirror and now 
the Telegram. 
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Jackal Journalism 


HERE are times when the deeds of certain types of 

so-called newspapers and the members of their staffs 
are so offensive, so brutal and so lacking in common 
decency that they should arouse the anger, condemna- 
tion and protest of every respectable member of the 
Fourth Estate. 

Not so many weeks ago in New York, a woman of 
questionable character was found murdered, slain prob- 
ably to prevent her revealing what she knew of condi- 
tions in that cultured metropolis. Coming on the heels 
of stories of corruption and vice, her death attracted 
wide attention. Her past was brought before the world 
at large. 

Then certain enterprising members of New York’s 
newspaper colony discovered that the slain woman had 
a daughter 16 years old. The daughter was ignorant 
of her mother’s past. Their names were different, the 
mother having taken another name after being divorced 
from the girl’s father. A bright student, the daughter 
was happy in her school work and the association of 
classmates. 

Reporters and photographers ferreted her out. They 
disclosed her mother’s life to her. They besought her 
for photographs, for statements, for “her story.” The 
bewildered child, for she was little more than that, posed 
and talked. The reporters and photographers went back 
to their dens and presented their spoils. 

Pictures and type soon proclaimed to the world the 
daughter’s relation to the slain woman. A new lead, 
new developments in the case. Good work! Perhaps a 
raise or a bonus! 

But what of the victim of the enterprising and aggres- 
sive reporters and photographers? 

Spurned by her former associates, shocked by the 
ghastly things that had been revealed to her, the 16- 
year-old child wrote a few pitiful lines in her diary. 
Then—they found her body in the gas-filled kitchen of 
her home. 

But the editors, the reporters and the cameramen were 
not even then content. This new development must be 
covered. There was the funeral. Here is what one 
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Philadelphia paper had to say in part about the clash 
between the police and more than a score of photogra- 
phers at the open grave: 

“The photographers, who had come from New York, 
Washington, Philadelphia and many other cities in the 
East, were rushed by the policemen as they set up their 
cameras to take photographs of the final ceremonies. . . . 
So great was the turmoil which raged about the open 
grave that professional pallbearers snatched the coffin 
from the eight schoolgirl chums of the dead girl and 
rushed it to the grave. There, with the shouts of the 
battling police and photographers almost drowning out 
the words of the burial service, the coffin was swiftly 
lowered. i 

“A crowd of nearly 500 formed a background for the 
melee which marked the finale of the tragic and pathetic 
story. The battling was so fierce that the photog- 
raphers had no opportunity to set up their cameras, and 
had difficulty in saving their apparatus from the police. 
In the end all of them, including some of the best press 
photographers in the country, went away without pic- 
tures.” 

But there was to be still another victim of the jackal 
press. The brother of the slain woman, following the 
suicide of his niece, suffered a mental collapse and was 
taken to a psychopathic ward strapped to a stretcher. 

What a glorious chapter for the history of American 
journalism! 





Spare the Innocent 


PEED the day when all newspapers will follow the 

example of’ the respectable and conscientious mem- 
bers of the press in refraining from dragging the names 
of innocent persons into sensational news stories. 

Because one member of a family may slip, all the 
members of that family, at least the immediate rela- 
tives, become the prey of certain newspapers and their 
representatives. No matter how they may protest or 
shrink, the glare of publicity must be theirs. 

Hand in hand with tactics such as these goes the 
printing of the names of juveniles in connection with 
perhaps their first offenses. Also the printing of the 
names of criminal assault victims. 

Many newspapers have adopted and observe rules of 
decency in cases such as these. They print the stories 
but leave out the names of the juveniles or of the as- 
sault victims. No hard and fast rules can be made, 
perhaps, as different situations require different han- 
dling. Is it too much to suggest that editors, managing 
editors or city editors might call the corresponding edi- 
tors of the opposition papers, suggesting that certain 
names be left out? 

When 16-year-old girls are driven to suicide by the 
persecution, the thoughtlessness, of the press and other 
relatives to madhouses it is time for a halt to be called. 

Jackal journalism is the worst enemy of a free press. 
Censorship or other forms of legal restraint of the press 
are entirely probable unless respectalole newspapers keep 
their columns clean and try to clean up those of their 
irresponsible brethren. The newspaper business or pro- 


fession, as you may term it, can be made one of the 
highest callings of today and the future or it can become 
one of the lowest on the face of the globe. 

Decency must prevail if the press is to achieve and 
maintain the position it should. 
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AFTER DEADLINE > 





O the Editor, this issue of Tue 

QUILL is one of the most interest- 
ing of the current year. John R. 
Lunsford’s article, the first of a se- 
ries, telling of the newspaper work 
of 50 years ago, brings home the mar- 
vels of the newspaper of today with 
the international telephone, cable, 
wireless, printer relays, telephotoed 
pictures, type-setting machines and 
the airplane all playing their part. 
Charles Gardner Bennett’s advoca- 
tion of aloofness for reporters was 
convincing and Paul Kennedy’s frank 
remarks about confidences thought- 
provoking. George Brandenburg told 
a lot about house organs and in a 
thorough manner. The editor was 
keenly interested in what W. F. 
Brooks had to say about the feature 
work of the Associated Press. As 
for the yarns gathered by Art Susott, 
who doesn’t like to “talk shop”? The 
Editor hopes that ensuing mails will 
bring in a flood of “yarns” of all sorts 
from the widely scattered QvuumILL 
group. Make them good. 


* * * 


PEAKING of yarns, may the Edi- 

tor relate a couple? The first has 
to do with the demise of a certain 
gangster in Detroit. Like most of his 
ilk, his end was sudden and due to 
“lead poisoning.” That happened at 
night. The next morning, Jim Mont- 
gomery, circulation manager of The 
Detroit News, brought to W. Steele 
Gilmore, managing editor of The 
News, a _ subscription “stop-order” 
from the newsboy who carried papers 
to the gangster’s home. “Mr. Blank,” 
the form read, “Wants to stop The 
News because: (in the newsboy’s 
handwriting) He was the gangster 
that got killed and won't: need the 
paper anymore.” ...A certain De- 
troit newspaper man and an official of 
Detroit’s zoo were chatting over their 
—well, it wasn’t tea—in one of those 
rather numerous establishments that 
are to be found in the Fourth City. 
The zoo man remarked that a lion had 
been killed at the zoo. He and his 
companion talked of it for a few mo- 
ments, the newspaper man remarking, 
“That’s a good story.” They went on 
about their refreshments. Several 
days later, an opposition paper car- 
ried a line story about the king of 
the zoo lions slaying a rival for the 
affections of his mate. It was a 
dandy yarn. The newspaper man men- 
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tioned at the outset called up the zoo 
and got his friend on the wire. “Why 
the blank-blank didn’t you tell me 
about that story?” he demanded. 
“Tell you about it,” indignantly snort- 
ed the zoo man, “why, you darned 
fool, don’t you remember my telling 
you about that when we were down 
at—wherever it was—about a week 
ago?” The newspaper man apolo- 
gized and had nothing more to say. 
His paper rewrote the story from the 
other paper. Now you tell one. 


* ” * 


LEASE do not presume that the 
Editor is on the payroll of the 
Forum magazine for doing publicity, 
but he is going to advise readers of 
THE QUILL everywhere to get the 
Forum for April and read Sherwood 





COMING IN JUNE 


oo 


When Scoops Were 


Scoops 


John R. Lunsford, veteran 
Texas newspaper man, con- 
tinues his reminiscences 


Society Is a Man's 
Job! 
By Nelson R. Wilson 


Society Editor, The Spokane 
Daily Chronicle 
America— Newsgath- 
erer for the World 


By James H. Furay 
Vice-President, The United Press 


Radio Serves This 
Newspaper 


By W. S. Gilmore 


Managing Editor, The Detroit 
News 


And These Are My 


Sentiments 
By W. G. Vorpe 


Sunday and Feature Editor, 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer 


More City Room Y arns 


By Art Susott 


City Editor, 
The Athens Messenger 











Anderson’s mighty good article on 
“The Country Weekly.” And while 
we are about this, it would be well 
to buy a copy of the April issue of 
the American Mercury and read what 
Samuel W. Tait, Jr., has to say about 
“The St. Louis Post-Dispatch.” Al- 
so, Phil Strong’s story “The End of 
the World” in the March 
Publishers’ Service. Since we can't 
print all the good articles on news- 
papers and magazines in THE QUILL 
we like to pass on to you word of 
such good articles in other maga- 
zines as come to the Editor’s eye. 


issue of 


NE of the most 

ticles the Editor has read in a 
long time was that of Raymond Wil- 
loughby on “Change—the Great Com- 
petitor,” in the March issue of Na- 
tion’s Business. It was an 
having to do with the 
America’s 


interesting ar- 


article 
changes in 
and_ industrial 
life that are being wrought through 
research, experimentation and inves- 
tigation. It suggested to the Editor 
why some magazines much 
more interesting than some newspa- 
pers. Newspapers, too many of them, 
are content to go on day after day 
printing the drivel of local 
leaving untouched the more signifi- 
cant news that awaits intelligent re- 
porters intelligently directed. The 
Editor may be wrong, but it seems 
to him that are 
getting tired of reading day after day 
of holdups, suicides, robberies, traffic 
deaths, written in the 
typed, routine, uninteresting fashion 
that they usually are. All 
things are a part of the news and 
should be printed. But that 
news is not enough, if newspapers are 
to compete with talkies 
magazines. New vision is needed in 
the publishers’ offices. In 
rooms. 


domestic 


are so 


news, 


newspaper readers 


etc., stereo- 


these 
sort ol 


radio, and 
editorial 
It must come. 


ID you by any chance see the line 

that the New York Telegram, 
now the World-Telegram, carried on 
the Wickersham report? It read 
“Wickersham Body for Dry Law, But 
Majority Favors Revision”; then, a 
subline: (Figure it out for yourself 
we can’t—Editor). A bit late to men- 


tion it but we haven’t gotten around 
to it before. 
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« THE BOOK BEAT 4 


| Conducted by Mrrcnett V. CHARNLEY 




















MURDER IN THE NEWS ROOM, by 
Henry Charlton Beck. E. P. Dut- 
ton and Co., New York. 1931. $2.00. 

In spite of its title and of the fact 
that Mr. Beck is state editor of the 
Camden Evening Courier, “Murder in 
the News Room” is hardly a news- 
paper story. A good deal of the 
somewhat confusing action revolves 
around the office of a newspaper. As 
the title indicates, one of the murders 
occurs there. The yarn is a very or- 
dinary detective story, without spe- 
cial distinction; but it is ingeniously 
if a bit too elaborately devised, and 
none but the tiredest among you is 
going to lay it down without finish- 
ing it, once he’s started it. 
EDUCATION OF A PRINCESS, by Ma- 

rie, Grand Duchess of Russia. Vik- 
ing Press, New York. 1931. $3.50. 

How the Romanovs managed to 
keep the Russian reins in their hands 
for three centuries is a mystery that 
Marie’s fascinating tale only intensi- 
fies. Their enthusiasm for Russia, 
their love for it, were enthusiasm 
and love for the Russia that nurtured 
and perpetuated one of the tightest, 
most powerful, narrowest monarchies 
the world has known. Their sin- 
cerity may not be doubted; but their 
knowledge of the people they ruled, 
of the nation and the world, was so 
amazingly constricted that it is a 
wonder they did not hang themselves 
long before 1917. 

Marie herself, niece of the Emper- 
or, is something of an exception. 
Reared in the same rigid confines as 
the rest of the imperial family, kept 
in ignorance of history, science, and 
anything so gross as practical liv- 
ing, she managed to emerge as an in- 
dividual. Even her amazing success 
as directress of a war hospital and 
the personal strength which enabled 
her, accomplishing the unheard of, to 
break loose from an unsatisfactory 
royal marriage, however, were not 
enough to develop an ability to look 
at the average Russian, the peasant, 
with unbiased eye. Of course 
it is not difficult to see why one’s view 
of a man who fails to murder him 
only because of poor aim, who would 
flay and torture him if his disguise 
were penetrated, should be slightly 
prejudiced. 

The book is an engrossing peep 
through veils that have always been 


drawn at what actually went on be- 
hind the scenes in Russia. Though 
Marie, a notable and remarkable 
woman, as well as a beautiful one, 
did not intend it to be a revelation 
of the reasons behind the Russian 
revolution, it amounts just about to 
that. It has historical and sociologi- 
cal value that an informed man may 
not well miss. 

It’s a sparkling and fascinating 
story in addition. 


* * * 


“Writing for Children,” written by 
Arthur Groom and published in Eng- 
land, is pretty bad. The difference 
between this book and one on the 
same subject by, say, Eric Kelly, El- 
lis Parker Butler or some similarly 
successful American writer for boys 
and girls (this book, unfortunately, 
has not yet been written) is just about 
the difference in the craft in England 
and America. Admiral Evans, Major 
Gilson and a few others among the 
British boys’ writers may be except- 
ed; but in general British books for 
children are markedly inferior to 
American. “Writing for Children” 
need cost you neither shekels nor 
time. 


* * * 


COPY!, by Don D. Hoover. 
Crowell Company, New York. 
$2.50. 

The breath of the city room blows 
refreshingly through this book. While 
the inhaling of it may not make of the 
journalism student a finished report- 
er, it should go a long way to give 
him a realistic conception of his job. 

Mr. Hoover, who is assistant city 
editor of the Indianapolis News and 
an associate editor of THE QUILL, calls 
“Copy!” a handbook for reporters 
and students of journalism. In one 
respect this sub-title is accurate, for 
the book covers thoroughly the many 
phases of reportorial work on a daily 
newspaper. But from another point 
of view the phrase is misleading, im- 
plying as it does a rather dry classi- 


Thomas Y. 
1931. 


fication of information. And this 
book is anything but dry. It is 
graphic, swift-moving, filled with 


verbal illustrations and anecdotes— 
such stuff as an old reporter passes 
out at slack times to the youngsters 
on the staff. 

There is a valuable bibliography of 
books on journalism.—Blair Con- 
verse. 
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MONG the recent magazine pieces 

you may care to read is an ar- 
ticle in the March 7 Saturday Review 
of Literature, “The Press Is Pecu- 
liar.” Its author, Henry R. Luce— 
who publishes Time and Fortune— 
declares that journalism “has be- 
come” a business, that it is not truly 
a big business, and that the danger 
of special-interest control is exceed- 
ingly remote. The American 
Mercury for March discusses dispas- 
sionately and debunkingly the dis- 
appearance of Ambrose Bierce in 
1913. Under the uninspired 
title, “A Modern Galaxy,” Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, has brought 
out a logrolling collection of 16 ex- 
cellent short stories, all by authors 
who have put out novels under the 
H. M. imprint. Among the 16 are 
Sabatini, Willa Cather, John Buchan, 
Mary Austin and Elsie Singmaster. 
Perhaps the most interesting story 
from the journalist’s point of view is 
Henry Sydnor Harrison’s old favor- 
ite about the lady news hound, “Miss 
Hinch.” We have never seem- 
ed quite to get around to mentioning 
“The Author’s Annual, 1930,” which 
has been on the desk for months. 
And now it’s 1931, and even telling of 
such excellent inclusions as Bob Da- 
vis’ “Standard Book Contract,” which 
is far more amusing than it sounds, 
won't bring our mention up to date. 
But if Brewer and Warren, Inc., the 
publishers, are getting out a 1931 edi- 
tion (and why not? What’s one more 
book, more or less?) and will en- 
dow us with a copy, we'll guarantee 
to describe it before Labor Day. 





THEODORE A. EDIGER (Kansas ’28), 
remembered by Quitt readers for his 
“Telling the World About Mexico” and 
“Printing the News About Mexico City” 
in the April and July issues of 1930, is 
the author of an article on the Univer- 
sity of Mexico in the April issue of Col- 
lege Humor. After free-lancing in Mex- 
ico City for American newspapers and 
magazines, Ediger is reported to have 
moved to Monterey, governmental seat 
of the nearby Mexican state, Nuevo 
Leon. 

* * ~ 

ROBERT M. RYKER (DePauw ’30) 
is advertising counsel for Henkel-Ran- 
dall-Warner Company, printers and pub- 
lishers of Indianapolis, Ind. 

* * * 
MAYNARD LEMEN (Butler ’31) has 


been telegraph editor of the Pekin (IIl.) 
Daily Times since his graduation in Jan- 


uary. 
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Mouthpieces of Industry 
(Continued from page 6) 


Steel Foundries; Armour and Com- 
pany; Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fe Railroad; Borden’s Farm Products 
Company of Illinois; Bureau of Safe- 
ty, Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation; Chicago Great 
Western Railroad; Chicago Motor 
Coach Company; Chicago, Rock Is- 
land and Pacific Railroad; Chicago 
Surface Lines; Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company; R. R. Donnelly and 
Sons Company; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel; Illinois Central Railroad; In- 
ternational Harvester Company; Jew- 
ell Tea Company; Midland Utilities 
Company; National Safety Council; 
North American Light and Power 
Company; Chicago Rapid Transit 
Company; Pennsylvania Railway; 
Peoples Gas Company; Pullman Com- 
pany; Standard Oil Company; and 
Western Electric Company. 

The Chicago association is a mem- 
ber of the national organization of 
house-organ editors that is affiliated 
with the National Safety Council and 
meets annually in connection with 
the National Safety Congress. The 
problems of the house organ are as 
perplexing as those of the big dailies 
and monthlies with huge circulations, 
and these problems have to be ana- 
lyzed and worked out carefully by 
the editor. That is why he welcomes 
the opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with what other editors are 
doing in their respective fields and 
thereby profit from their experience. 





Measuring Men For Feature 
Work 


(Continued from page 7) 


us. Of course, more than half the 
letters we receive indicate on their 
face that the writer is not sufficient- 
ly experienced to place in a key po- 
sition. We try to see in each man 
we employ a potential directing head 
of the service. We feel a man must 
not only be able to fill the immediate 
job for which he is hired, but that 
he must be capable of development. 
At the end of six months if we are 
convinced a man never will get any 
place in the service we tell him so 
and suggest another connection. For- 
tunately this has been necessary in 
only one or two instances since the 
beginning. 

The youngster who intends to en- 
ter the feature field would do well, I 
believe, to be prepared to spend sev- 
eral years on several newspapers as a 
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sort of postgraduate course in jour- 
nalism. He should acquire experience 
in as many departments as possible 
and always keep an eye out for trends 
in the quality and methods of han- 
dling feature copy. He should have 
a broad general education as a back- 
ground, of course, and above all he 
should possess that all-consuming in- 
terest and joy in his work which will 
in part compensate him for the mod- 
erate returns he can at present ex- 
pect as a result of his effort for, 
as in other branches of newspaper 
work, the monetary rewards are not 
as great as those in more directly 
commercial fields. 





Missouri Leases Weeklies 


Y acquiring control through leases 

of the Columbia Herald-States- 
man, the Sturgeon Leader and the 
Centralia Courier, the School of 
Journalism of the University of Mis- 
souri becomes the first school to have 
its own rural weekly newspapers for 
providing professional training in that 
particular field of journalism. The 
leases were made in November 
through the University of Missouri 
Publishing Association, publishers of 
the Columbia Daily Missourian. 
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WOODSTOCK 


The 
Typewriter 
for 
the Writer 





Excerpts from a story by Mr. Har- 
ry Hervey, of the Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation, New York City: 


“Then, bag in 
Woodstock in the 
First to Hawaii, 


one hand and 
other, I set out 
then to Japan; on 
through China; the Malay States, the 
East Indies, Burma, India;—and al- 
ways pounding notes on my type- 
writer. 


“Ten years have passed since that 
afternoon when, coming in from the 
Texas oil fields, I decided to buy 
a typewriter. During those years 
my Woodstock has traveled by 
steamers of all nations, in fantastic 
native craft, on camel and elephant 
back, and, most thrilling of all, it 
has rested upon the highest battle- 
ments of Angkor, and in the top- 
most towers of Wat-Phu.” 


TRY THE WOODSTOCK—ITS PER- 
FORMANCE AND DURABILITY 
WILL PLEASE YOU 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Branches and Agencies in all Principal Cities 








Copy / 


A HANDBOOK FOR REPORTERS 
and STUDENTS OF JOURNALISM 


Written by a veteran newspaper man, this book is chock full 

of sound advice for both the “cub” reporter and the classroom 

student. It tells how to cover beats, prepare copy, and a 
thousand other details of modern journalism. 


DONALD D. HOOVER 
Indianapolis News 


With introduction by, WILLIAM L. MAPEI 
Washington and Lee University 


$2.50 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 


393 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ANNOUNCING 
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trade 
nals—National Printer Journalist | 
and United States Publisher & | 


Two outstanding jour- 


a ° ° | 
Printer—are now consolidated in- 


With a | 
half century of service to journal- 


| ism behind it, this magazine faces | 


the future with even greater | 
achievements in store. 
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Newspaper Men Must Keep Aloof 


(Continued from page 8) 


taken over much of the work for- 
merly done by hand, the newspaper 
has begun to take pride in present- 
ing these wonders of science to the 
public gaze. 

The metropolitan daily on whose 
staff I am employed takes hundreds 
of sight-seers a month, both local and 
out of town, through its plant, a 
two and one-half hour journey, and 
provides each “tourist” with an elab- 
orately illustrated booklet explaining 
everything which is observed in the 
inspection. Questions pertaining to 
policy are willingly answered. 

As for printed advertising, most of 
the papers of my city, especially my 
own sheet, seem to adhere to the doc- 
trine that the paper is its own best 
advertiser. But they all do adver- 
tise some, especially on newspaper 
delivery trucks. In this advertising 
their main note, our “ex-newspaper 
man” to the contrary, is the quality 
of their news. Some of them, to be 
sure, bear down hard on their fea- 
tures, but this seems quite logical, in 
view of the fact that the failure of a 
great morning newspaper recently 
was attributed in some small meas- 
ure to the popularity of a well-known 
columnist, who, discharged by the 
dying publication, was at once 
snatched up by the newspaper sys- 
tem that was later to purchase the 
paper that let him go. 


P to this point I have assumed 

that the ideals for which the 
“ex-newspaper man” would have us 
strive are those we should adopt, the 
only disagreement so far being in the 
kind of strides we should take in at- 
taining them. But as for one of the 
principal things he says a reporter 
should do, I must most emphatically 
disagree. 

It is all very well for a newspaper 
man to be courteous and for a news- 
paper to conduct the public through 
its plant from top to bottom, but as 
for the assertion that a _ reporter 
should be “a part of the life around 
him” in the sense that he should join 
and be active in civic associations, 
and to some extent in service clubs, 
that contention is based on a falla- 
cious conception of what a reporter’s 
job is. 

My own work is concerned about 
75 per cent with municipal govern- 
ment and the activities of all kinds 
of civic associations. I make it a 
point to know as many of the lead- 


ers in the city government and in the 
civic associations as possible, because 
my paper from time to time seeks 
the opinions of those men. I know that 
they will entrust their expressions of 
what they think to some one whom 
they know and in whom they have 
confidence. 

I have no doubt that the “ex-news- 
paper man” would be the first to 
criticize me if in time I were to be- 
come a mouthpiece of any depart- 
ment of the city government or if I 
permitted any official to “grind an 
ax” through what I wrote in my news 
stories. A reporter fortifies himself 
against such possible situations by 
protecting himself in a shell of polite 
disinterestedness as far as the friend- 
liness of any public official is con- 
cerned. Why should he not take the 
same stand with civic leaders? In 
his news stories, the conscientious re- 
porter avoids taking sides with any 
one and he writes the truth even 
when he knows the truth will hurt 
his own acquaintances. 

Almost always diametrically op- 
posed to the officials of the city gov- 
ernment are the civic associations, as 
typified by the Chambers of Com- 
merce. If the public official some- 
times has an “ax to grind,” so do 
they. Were a reporter to join any of 
these organizations, he would be ex- 
pected to champion their side in any 
controversies that might arise. So 
would an editorial writer who might 
happen to find himself in a similar 
situation. 

In fairness to both sides, the news- 
paper man stays “aloof” from both, 
except as he has to show the inter- 
est and friendliness of an observer. 
In the end he acquires the good will 
of nearly all concerned, for each side 
knows that just as it has no “strings” 
on the newspaper man to force him to 
take up the cudgels in its own behalf 
through his paper’s news columns, 
neither has the other side. Each side 
is assured of fair play. And the re- 
porter has gained by not mingling too 
closely with either one. 


S between the public official and 

the civic association, the con- 
scientious reporter aims to under- 
stand the point of view of each, but 
to adopt neither. When he writes 
his story he holds up before the pub- 
lic a pair of scales. In one scale he 


places the argument of one side, 
while in the other scale he puts the 
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contention of the other side. The 
only way in which a true balance can 
be achieved, and the public afforded 
a chance to see the honest weight of 
the two arguments, is for the re- 
porter’s hand to be absolutely steady. 
He can throw the whole scale, in this 
case his story, out of balance and be- 
tray the trust of his profession. An 
untoward interest in either side, be it 
the civic association or any other 
unit, cannot help but inspire such be- 
trayal. 

Aside from all obligations to his 
paper, the modern newspaper man has 
learned to distrust the average Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Possibly our “ex- 
newspaper man” had this in mind 
when he brought up his criticism of 
“aloofness.” A reporter, by his very 
nature, admires courage and the will 
to fight for one’s convictions. He de- 
tests an individual or a group that 
constantly tries to blow hot and cold 
with the same breath. 

Hence when the president of a 
Chamber of Commerce of any city 
continues to bleat “business is basi- 
cally sound” and “the upward trend 
is plainly visible,” while the reporter 
himself is working overtime trying to 
keep up with the ravages, the hunger 
and the sickness caused by the un- 
employment situation, it goes with- 
out saying that the newspaper man 
is inspired with nothing but con- 
tempt at such spinelessness. 

Mr. Ex-Newspaper Man, do you 
think that a reporter, schooled to be 
independent and a lover of the truth 
even when that truth hurts, wants to 
join an organization when its officials 
are afraid of any kind or degree of 
criticism? Whose governing body 
constantly vacillates between Scylla 
and Charybdis, between the surge of 
public opinion on the one hand and 
the urge of the private interests 
within its membership on the other? 

Recently I asked a veteran report- 
er of my acquaintance what he 
thought of a certain Chamber of 
Commerce. 

“T think,” he replied, “that they are 
a bunch of innocuous desuetuders.” 

And for my part, I believe that 
that answer, whether grammatical or 
not, sums up the attitude of the av- 
erage newspaper man toward the av- 
erage Chamber of Commerce. We 
are enemies of “innocuous desuetude” 
in any form, animate or inanimate. 


ET the newspaper man keep his 
aloofness and his independence. 
Let the industries, the pickle factories 
and others, cling together as links of 
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commerce and trade, but permit the 
newspaper man to keep his own 
counsel and the counsel of those he 
is trained to serve, bearing the torch 
of light, truth and fearlessness high 
above him that those who follow his 
path may avoid the pitfalls into which 
else they might stumble. For in this 
way only will the newspaper continue 
to uphold the lofty ideals to which 
decades of courage and loyalty have 
dedicated it. 





When Killers Called 


(Continued from page 11) 
sources of news locally. There were 
no phones and when the 
went after an 


reporter 
could 
look his victim in the eye and gauge 
the measure of his sincerity, truth- 
fulness and honesty in what he was 
saying. And interviews not infre- 
quently in those times meant frank 
statements about opposing interests 
and personages and often brought a 
reaction of physical combat between 
the interviewed and those of whom 
he spoke. 


interview he 


There was excitement and variety 
in plenty in the newspaper work of 
that day, abundant diversion as a 
surcease from long hours of writing 
items with a lead pencil and then 
staying up until press time to read 
your own proofs, which was another 
imperative duty of the reporters of 
half century ago. 


Yarns From the City Room 


(Continued from page 9) 


olic priest was at the point of death, 
and the assignment sheet of the old 
Indianapolis Sun read “Ludlow — 
death watch on Father Bessonies.” 

Daily the young reporter made his 
trek to the parish house and return- 
ed to the Sun office with the report. 
Fear of being scooped and an incli- 
nation to distrust the maid caused 
him to seek a closer source of news 
one day. He told the maid abruptly, 
“Please send Mrs. Bessonies to see 
me. I want to talk to her.” He did 
not learn until later why the maid 
laughed and closed the door in his 
face. 

Father Bessonies did not die and 
eventually the cub’s error leaked out. 
For months after, Ludlow says, he 
was greeted by his friends with 
“How’s the priest’s wife today?” 
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WHO « WHAT «» WHERE 











SAM W. WEBB, Jr. (Missouri 16), 
has been a member of the staff of the 
Kansas City Star since 1922. 

. 7 * 

FRANK K. HOOVER (Kentucky ’28). 
a charter member of the Kentucky chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, and sports editor 
of the Lexington (Ky.) Herald, was in- 
jured fatally in an automobile accident 
Jan. 23. Hoover, who was 24 years old, 
had served as sports editor of the Her- 
ald for five years and was regarded as 
one of the most promising young turf 
writers in the country. He had writ- 
ten numerous articles for leading turf 
magazines. 

* - * 

FRED FULLER SHEDD, editor of the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, and pres- 
ident of the American Society of News- 
paver Editors, was initiated into Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fra- 
ternity, by the Temple University chap- 
ter last Feb. 18. Mr. Shedd was made a 
national honorary member at the fra- 
ternity’s convention at Columbus, O., 
last fall, the Temple chapter being desig- 
nated as the chapter to carry out the 
initiation. Seven undergraduates were 
initiated with him. 

* . > 

ALVIN E. AUSTIN, a senior at North 
Dakota University, where he has worked 
his way through school as a reporter, 
has been made night city editor of the 
Grand Forks Herald. He will graduate 


in June. 
” o . 


CECIL J. PROUD (Northwestern ’28) 
is telegraph editor of the Little Falls 
(N. Y.) Evening Times. 

. - * 

Six past presidents of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, were 
the guests of honor at a Past Presidents’ 
Banquet at the Cadillac Athletic Club, 
Detroit, March 14, sponsored by the De- 
troit Alumni Chapter of the fraternity. 
They were: Lee A White, of The Detroit 
News; T. Hawley Tapping, alumni secre- 
tary, the University of Michigan; George 
F. Pierrot, managing editor of The Amer- 
ican Boy Magazine, Detroit; Donald H. 
Clark, St. Louis publisher; James A. 
Stuart, managing editor, The Indianap- 
olis Star; and Edwin V. O’Neel, of The 
Indianapolis Star. Franklin M. Reck, 
present national president of the frater- 
nity, acted as toastmaster. He is assistant 
managing editor of The American Boy. 
Others attending the banquet included 
Albert W. Bates, of Chicago, executive 
secretary of the fraternity; Prof. Bris- 
tow Adams, head of the Journalism De- 
partment, Cornell University, and Prof. 
William L. Mapel, director of the Lee 
School of Journalism, Washington and 


Lee University, both members of the 
executive council of the fraternity; 
Prof. Mitchell V. Charnley, of the Jour- 
nalism Department, Iowa State College; 
W. Steele Gilmore, managing editor, The 
Detroit News, and Malcolm M. Bingay, 
columnist, The Detroit Free Press. Prof. 
Adams also is a past honorary president 
of the fraternity. 


* - * 


WALTER K. TOWERS (Michigan ’12), 
editor, author and advertising man, died 
at his home in Detroit, Mich., on Feb- 
ruary 17 after a long illness. Former 
advertising manager of the Paige De- 
troit Motor Car Company and former 
managing editor of The American Boy 
Magazine, Mr. Towers at his death was 
president of the National Sign Service 
Company and was an advertising coun- 
sellor. He was the author of “Masters 
of Space,” published in 1916, “From Bea- 
con Fire to Radio,” published in 1925, 
and of numerous short stories and spe- 
cial articles published in various maga- 
zines. He was president of Detroit’s Ad- 
craft club in 1924 and was an active par- 
ticipant in athletic and country-club 
affairs. 

* * * 

EDWARD E. BRODIE (Oregon Asso- 
ciate), publisher of the Oregon City 
(Ore.) Enterprise, recently sailed from 
New York City to resume his duties as 
United States minister to Finland. He 
was accompanied by his daughter Made- 
lon.. Mrs. Brodie and their son George, 
now in Oregon, will sail for Finland in 
June. 

* ” > 

JOSEPH W. CUNLIFFE (Wisconsin 
Associate), director of the Columbia 
University school of journalism since 
1919, will retire from active service next 
July 1, it has been announced by Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, president of Colum- 
bia University. Prof. Cunliffe will be- 
come director emeritus, leaving his ad- 
ministrative duties to Carl W. Acker- 
man, former newspaper man, who will 
leave his present position as assistant 
to the president of General Motors, Inc. 

Dr. Cunliffe, who became the second 
director of the Pulitzer-endowed school 
at the retirement of Dr. Talcott Williams, 
went to Columbia from the University 
of Wisconsin, where he had been head 
of the department of English. Born of 
a family of journalists in Bolton, Lan- 
cashire, England, 66 years ago, he made 
his journalistic start as a reporter in 
England at the age of 17. He was pro- 
fessor of English at McGill University, 
Montreal, before going to Wisconsin in 
1906. Dr. Cunliffe has contributed wide- 
ly to journals of philology and is the 
author of numerous works in the field 
of literature. 


Mr. Ackerman’s journalistic career was 
begun before his graduation from the 
Columbia University school of journal- 
ism in 1913 and has included service as 
war correspondent for the United Press 
associations and Saturday Evening Post, 
foreign news service director for the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, director of 
public relations for leading American 
corporations, and the authorship of sev- 
eral books on foreign countries. 

* = * 

GEORGE F. PIERROT (Washington 
20) and ROBERT M. BRINKERHOFF, 
illustrator, recently sailed from Van- 
couver on a trip around the world. Pier- 
rot is managing editor of The American 
Boy Magazine, Detroit. 

- * * 

DWIGHT BANNISTER (Northwest- 
ern ’28) is courthouse reporter for the 
Davenport (Ia.) Daily Times. 


* * * 


HAROLD D. McCLINTON (Washing- 
ton) is with N. W. Ayer & Sons, adver- 
tising counsels, in Philadelphia. 

= * ~ 

RALPH BENJAMIN (Washington), 
formerly of the Portland (Ore.) News, is 
now editor of the Seattle (Wash.) Star. 

- - * 

CLIFF F. SANDAHL (Nebraska ’30), 
legislative reporter for the Omaha Bee- 
News, is said to be the youngest news- 
paper man ever to “cover” both houses 
of the Nebraska State legislature. He 
has been with the Bee-News since last 
fall, serving as a sports writer during 
the football season. 

* 7 oa 

ESTES P. TAYLOR, who was gradu- 
ated from the Colorado Agricultural 
College in 1902 and later from the Me- 
dill School of Journalism at Northwest- 
ern University, is editor of American 
Farming. 

* * +. 

LEE A WHITE (Michigan Associate), 
of the editorial department of The De- 
troit News, sailed recently for an ex- 
tended visit in Europe. CYRIL AR- 
THUR PLAYER (Michigan Associate), 
foreign editor of the same paper, sailed 
at the same time for a like visit abroad. 

” * * 

MERLE A. JONES (Syracuse ’30) has 
left the editorial staff of the Middle- 
town (N. Y.) Times-Herald to become 
editor of the Orleans American and 
Weekly News, Albion, N. Y. 

* “ * 

O’REAR K. BARNES and OLLIE M. 
JAMES are reporters on the staff of the 
Lexington (Ky.) Herald, while ED- 
WARDS M. TEMPLIN is serving that 
newspaper as state editor. All are mem- 
bers of the University of Kentucky 
class of 1930. 
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Sigma Delta Chi Men Make Good! 


The manager of the Chicago bureau of Inter- 
national News Service, together with most 
of his staff assistants, are members of Sigma 
Delta Chi who obtained their first positions 
with this organization through the Personnel 
Bureau. Another has just been added. 


International News Service requires a high type of journalist. He must be 
keen, reliable and resourceful. 


That the above men are making good is borne out by the fact that they have 
been promoted and by the fact that other bureaus of this organization are ob- 
taining men through the Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta Chi. 


—— «Not One Has Failed to Make Good” ———— 





New York City 
Mr. John G. Earhart April 9, 1931 
Director, Personnel Bureau 
Dear Mr. Earhart: 

The Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta Chi has 
provided International News Service with many ex- 
cellent newspaper men who today are filling responsi- 
ble positions. Our personnel records show that not 
one of the men obtained through Sigma Delta Chi 
has failed to make good. 

Please accept my sincere thanks for your splendid 
cooperation. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Barry Faris, 
Vice-President BARRY FARIS 











Other organizations requiring men with journalistic training and experience 
are finding in the Personnel Bureau a satisfactory solution to their employ- 
ment problems. WHY shouldn’t they? WHERE else can they obtain the 
type of man they need with as little inconvenience? 


The Personnel Bureau Lists Men for Every Editorial or Business Staff 
Need. No Charge to Employers. WRITE OR WIRE— 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 


of Sigma Delta Chi 


Professional Journalistic Fraternity 


JOHN G. EARHART, Director 


836 Exchange Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
eee 


“PUTS THE RIGHT MAN IN THE RIGHT PLACE” 




































































FIGURE IT YOURSELF 


Ar the most there are less than 10,000 general, or national 
advertisers. 











Of these not more than 2,000 are active in magazines, while 
perhaps 2,500 are active in newspapers. 


Just considering newspapers alone—$260,000,000 in one year 
(1929) is the highest amount ever estimated as expended by 
national newspaper advertisers. 


Four-fifths of the $260,000,000 was put into newspapers by 
514 advertisers, working through 214 recognized advertising 
agencies. 


You are right when you conclude that “‘it’s a small world.” 


In national newspaper advertisers it’s a small compact world of 
big units—and over 93 per cent of what they invest in news- 
paper space is controlled by those executives of agencies and 


advertisers who read EDITOR & PUBLISHER regularly week 


after week. 


Newspaper publishers, therefore, are enabled to do a big job 
of coverage with an inconsequential expenditure in EDITOR 
& PUBLISHER, because it is the only publication exclusively 
devoted to the interests of newspaper advertisers and news- 
paper makers. 


And, some 300 newspaper publishers, wise to these facts, regu- 


larly advertise in EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 
1700 Times Building, Times Square, New York City 












































Newspapers using EDITOR & PUBLISHER are the best known 


and most used newspapers in America 





